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war in behalf of international morality. He agrees with Mazzini that 
" neutrality in a war of principles is mere passive existence, forgetful- 
ness of all that makes a people sacred, the negation of the common 
law of nations, political atheism. " It would be disastrous, he contends, 
for the United States at the close of the war to revert to its former 
policy of detachment, and such an eventuality is in any event most im- 
probable. He makes it clear that the compact which he hopes to see 
consummated is no mere stroke of diplomacy, no ordinary treaty of 
mutual convenience. 

A mere alliance of the English-speaking peoples, were it to imply no more 
than did such arrangements in the past, would not in itself be so alluring. 
But one can dimly perceive in it the vague outlines of some new unprece- 
dented form of political association which, though preserving to each part 
its full freedom, will permanently unite them, not only for the defense of 
their own common civilization and its ideals, but also in support of the 
liberty of all threatened by the sword of those who worship at the shrine of 
organized power [page 271]. 

R. L. Schuyler. 

Our Eastern Question. By THOMAS F. MlLLARD. New York, 
The Century Company, 1916. — 543 pp. 

Contemporary Politics in the Far East. By STANLEY K. 
Hornbeck. New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1916. — xiv, 
466 pp. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Millard's former work will not 
expect to find in Our Eastern Question a balanced presentation of the 
facts and problems of that puzzling part of the world east of Suez. 
The book, as the author frankly states, is a journalistic summary ; and 
apparently American journalists living in China inevitably come to see 
red everything touched by Japan. The work has attracted considerable 
attention by reason of its popular style and its arraying of facts and in- 
ferences unfavorable to Japan. It is a challenge to the United States to 
get ready to fight Japan single-handed, or else to make some sort of 
alliance with interested European powers — an alliance that shall be 
strong enough to make Japan accept its bidding in Eastern Asia. 

Books of this type, which have appeared in large numbers during 
recent years, already seem a bit passe 1 in view of the events of the 
present year. So long as the campaign for military preparedness was 
on, it was a common enough sport to play on the fear of Japan. Now 
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that we are actually at war and are voting billions of dollars for " de- 
fense " purposes, it is no longer necessary to create hypothetical 
enemies, and it would be bad manners, to say the least, to make even 
literary attacks on a nation by whose side we are standing in the war. 
Hence the output of anti- Japanese books may be expected to decline, 
at least for the duration of the war, and if we are not too busy with 
other matters, we may get a chance to settle the real questions at issue 
upon a basis of reasonable and fair-minded accommodation. 

Mr. Millard gives a lively summary of recent events in the Far East, 
beginning with the Chinese revolution of 191 1 and ending with the 
death of Yuan Shih-kai in 191 6. He devotes the first part of his 
book to China's internal political happenings, and then takes up 
" Japan's Aggressions in China," from the seizure of Kiaochow to the 
settlement of the demands of 19 15. The second half of his work is 
devoted to a discussion of Japan's relations with the rest of the world, 
especially the United States, and to the exposition of a policy of 
American-European alliance, combined with heavy armament. This 
he urges as a means of holding in check Japan's overweening ambition 
in the Far East and, it may be added, on our own Pacific coast, where 
Mr. Millard is confident that the Japanese government is keeping the 
immigration issue alive for ulterior reasons. Most of the outstanding 
facts in the eastern political situation from 1911 to 1916 appear on his 
pages, but even the informed reader needs to walk warily in the midst 
of the facts, the alleged facts, and Mr. Millard's interpretations of the 
facts, all of which are inextricably intermingled. Probably the greatest 
value of the book for the student is the series of appendices, covering 
a hundred and fifty pages and containing the text of a considerable 
number of official documents on China's international relations, includ- 
ing the Hay -von-Biilow correspondence of 1899, the Knox proposals 
for the neutralization of the Manchurian railways, the statement of the 
Chinese government concerning the negotiations of 1915 with Japan, 
and some twenty-odd other interesting and important papers. 

Mr. Millard cannot be charged with writing without knowledge, but 
he is often reckless in statement, and is constantly rash in inference 
and implication. It would be interesting to know, for example , his 
authority for the suggestion that Japanese taxes take 60 per cent of the 
income of the people (pages 268 and 293). Would he have the 
reader infer from the statement on page 318 that the Japanese govern- 
ment owned 27 per cent of the capital in Japanese industries in 1901, 
and 87 per cent in 1908? What shall be said of the publication of 
agreements merely " alleged to have been made " in 19 14 between 
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Sun Yat Sen and the Japanese to procure a Chinese revolution, even 
if their authenticity is not vouched for (page 176)? Perhaps Mr. 
Millard got this evidence from that Japanese emissary whose name he 
withholds, but who went to Yuan in 1915 to advise him to take the 
throne (page 180). Doubtless there has been an abundance of Japa- 
nese intrigue in China during the past few years, but no good purpose 
is served by the publication of this sort of unverified rumor and vague 
innuendo concerning government complicity. One who has just learned 
that missions in China have almost driven their original enemies, 
superstition and the ignorance of strangeness, from the field (page 
341) will not be surprised to turn the page and discover that Shintoism 
is a form of Buddhism (page 345 ) . This suggests the frame of mind 
of the tourist who asked the distinguished theologian on the trans- 
Pacific steamer, " Professor Blank, won't you tell us in just a word 
what this Buddhism is that one hears so much about?" Persons 
familiar with the circumstances of the Pacific Mail withdrawal from the 
great western ocean may judge of Mr. Millard's care in sifting evidence 
by his statement that the withdrawal was due to the passage of the 
Seamen's Act. As illustrating his balance in judging matters of national 
motive, instance his reference to the unwillingness of the United States 
to seize territory, in proof of which he cites Mexico — very pertinently, 
for the period since 1854 — and then adds, with charming naivete, 
"If further instances are required, take Cuba, take Panama, take the 
Philippines " (page 283). A scoffer might reply that we had taken the 
Philippines and had taken Panama in all but name — and then he might 
add Haiti, Santo Domingo and Nicaragua to the list. Why should an 
American be aggrieved at Japan's reserving her coasting trade to her 
own ships, when we do the same thing ourselves, and even extend our 
coasting laws to the Philippines? In quoting the British editor of the 
Japan Chronicle on this point among others (page 535), one might 
have suggested that we could not cast the first stone. Indeed, it is 
hard to find anything in the conduct of Japan during the past half- 
century that is not drawn from the book of western example, but Japan 
is a newcomer in the field of world politics, and western journalists 
seem to feel that she ought on that account to be innocent of guile. 

Mr. Millard does state the two real issues between this country and 
Japan, namely, the question of immigration and naturalization, and 
the problem of trade and investment in China, with the political conse- 
quences that hang on it. He does well to insist on the open door as 
the only possible solution of the Chinese difficulty, and to emphasize 
the necessity of finding a way to make that policy effective. But his 
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notion of accomplishing it by re-creating a balance of power in the Far 
East indicates a type of thinking that has had to acknowledge bank- 
ruptcy since August 1,1914. A peace that is to be made in the Far 
East by merely overawing Japan will be no less temporary than one 
that is made by neglecting the rights of China. Enduring peace can 
be based only on co-operation with both countries, and the present 
temper of the Japanese government suggests the possibility of working 
out at this time an actual plan of co-operation. It cannot be said that 
books like Mr. Millard's do much to advance that desirable end. 

Far different in spirit, purpose and method, is Dr. Hornbeck's sub- 
stantial volume on Contemporary Politics in the Far East. It is the 
book of a student rather than a propagandist. Its author used his five 
years in the East to good purpose in acquiring " a working knowledge of 
the instruments, motives and forces which underlie and contribute to 
make the problems of Far Eastern politics." He has chosen, he tells 
us, " to give first place to statements of fact, to quote from documents, 
to cite the opinions of other authors, to refrain from extensive comment, 
and to make suggestions more frequently than positive assertions at 
points where conclusions are to be drawn." If his book, under such 
circumstances, has the inevitable anti- Japanese flavor that attaches to 
all books recently written by Occidentals resident for a time in China, 
even the apologists of Japan must admit that the fruits of Japanese 
government policy in China up to the beginning of 191 7 furnish a solid 
basis of fact for such feeling. Dr. Hornbeck's book is not an alarmist 
work, like Mr. Millard's, nor like the recent diatribe of Mr. Frederick 
McCormick ; it does not urge us to buckle on the sword ; it does not 
even tell us that war is inevitable. It simply attempts to set forth the 
facts of the current Far Eastern situation as the author sees them, and 
to point out the need for a definite and consistent policy on our part. 

The first half of the book is occupied with a serviceable sketch of 
the constitutional situation, the status of political parties, and the 
actual government of both China and Japan. Nowhere else in Eng- 
lish, so far as the reviewer is aware, can a reader obtain within so 
short a compass so good an idea of these little-known facts. This dis- 
cussion is especially valuable in showing the present political status in 
Japan, and in indicating to a degree the sharp divisions of opinion that 
separate the various political and social groups. Most people in this 
country seem to have an idea that the Japanese are a political unit, 
supporting the double dogma of the divine descent of the emperor and 
the divine mission of the nation to rule the East. Few Americans 
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realize how rapidly political development is occurring in Japan, and 
appreciate the possibility or the importance of co-operating with the 
liberal forces so rapidly making themselves felt there. 

Much the same thing may be said of China. Like many other ob- 
servers, Dr. Hornbeck appears to have reposed undue confidence in 
the ability of Yuan Shih-kai to hold down the democratic movement 
in that country. In view of the swiftness with which China changes in 
these days, the political theorists may have to revise their judgments 
as to the length of time that will be required to transform the country 
into a genuine republic, even if not a republic after our model. 

The hundred and fifty pages in which Dr. Hornbeck traces the 
growth of Japanese imperialism from the entrance of Japan into Korea 
up to and including the demands of 1915 on China, are again a satis- 
factory summary of an important series of events. As is natural, the 
author does not here succeed so well in keeping his own judgment and 
interpretations in the background, and in view of his Chinese sym- 
pathies, he perhaps does less than entire justice to the point of view 
of the statesmen of Japan, face to face with the uninterrupted aggres- 
sions of the European nations in Asia, not to speak of the United States 
in the Philippines. He does, however, give full recognition to the 
material benefits that Japan has brought to Korea and Manchuria. 

The Japanese have without question efficiently developed their holdings, 
they have greatly increased the trade of South Manchuria, and they have 
established facilities which are appreciated by every foreigner and enlight- 
ened Chinese. Their progressive commercial and industrial activity, their 
insistence upon building well, their application of modern methods and 
principles, their regard for sanitation and health measures, and the success 
which attends their efforts stand as a constant object lesson to the Chinese 
[page 279] . 

But he adds with much point : 

If Japan wishes to convince the Chinese and the world that her presence 
and her activities on the mainland are for the good of the world, that she 
is seeking to promote the welfare of the Chinese along with her own inter- 
ests, and that she is sincerely concerned with the problem of establishing 
and maintaining the peace of the Far East, it will be necessary not only 
that she continue her course of excellent, material, constructive effort, but 
that she put a check upon various practices which are unfair to the subjects 
of other nations, put an end to various abuses which have so far character- 
ized her diplomatic and political dealings with China, and demonstrate in 
her treatment of the Chinese, that she is disposed to be and is capable of 
becoming a moral as well as a material benefactor [page 281]. 
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This is eminently good sense, and recent events give ground for hoping 
that Japanese statesmen recognize its truth, and are determined to 
mend their ways. 

In view of our present state of mind as regards Germany, it is worth 
while in passing to call attention to Professor Hornbeck's brief record 
of German activity in and around Tsingtau, and to quote his conclusion. 

There was in the later years of German presence in Shantung little of 
which, from the point of view of the open door policy, complaint could be 
made. . . . Judged upon the basis of substantial accomplishment, success- 
ful and just administration, and real contribution to the economic and 
social welfare of the people who fell within the range of their influence, 
none of the powers holding bases on the China coast can offer better justi- 
fication for its presence than could the Germans [page 299] . 

It is also useful to note the sober account of the purely economic as 
opposed to the political forces that are affecting our trade and invest- 
ment in China. Current discussion here is predicated largely on the 
assumption that Japanese political interference and the refusal of our 
government to support the Six- Power loan have driven the last nails 
into the coffin of our Chinese trade. In fact, our trade with China is 
growing, but before the war it was not growing so fast proportionately 
as that of some other countries. Though Dr. Hornbeck is convinced 
that Japanese political influence has been used without hesitation for 
the advantage of her business men at the expense of others, he points 
out that " the proximity of Japan gives her, of course, an advantage 
over all competitors ; but our own indifference to overseas markets and 
foreign interests generally is chiefly responsible for the fact that we lag 
behind" (page 391). Dr. Hornbeck also indicates the substantial 
asset of good-will possessed in China by American business in conse- 
quence of the extremely creditable record that we have made in our 
political and educational dealings with China on her own side of the 
Pacific (chapter xx) , however black our record in the treatment of the 
Chinese here. He seems inclined to regret our withdrawal from the 
Six- Power loan group (page 395) ; at any rate he favors a policy of 
concerted action as regards Chinese loans. While he passes no formal 
judgment on the matter, apparently he thinks that the best hope of 
future peaceful development in the Far East lies along the lines of 
possible combined action among the powers concerned, to give reality 
to the principles of the open door and the integrity of China. In 
carrying out this policy, he appears to regard the attitude of the Japa- 
nese government as representing a difficult though not an insuperable 
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obstacle, and he would doubtless agree that the changed position taken 
by the Terauchi administration during the present year affords new 
ground for hope in that quarter. At no time in recent years has the 
situation in the Far East contained more elements of promise. The 
more need to heed Dr. Hornbeck's warning as to our Japanese relations. 

Nothing but honest education, an approximation of like standards and 
ideas, fairness, patience, sympathy, recognition, on each side, of the polit- 
ical necessities and the legitimate interests of the other, and mutual deter- 
mination neither deliberately to give nor deliberately to take offense will 
enable the people of the United States and of Japan — while continuing in 
the course of competition and rivalry which they must inevitably pursue — 
to remain friends and at peace [page 378]. 

In closing, it may be pointed out that our present Far-Eastern situa- 
tion calls for prompt forward-looking and constructive action. The 
ending of the war, failing general disarmament, will find us equipped 
with a strong army and a powerful navy. There will doubtless be 
prompt pressure to make us do our duty by China and our investors in 
China, if the peace settlement leaves the problem of China unsettled. 
The more need, then, for the prompt elaboration of a plan of common 
action whereby the United States, Japan and the European powers 
may control the action of their investors in China, to the end that 
China may preserve her political integrity and assure her economic 
development. The Lansing-Ishii agreement may be its forerunner. 

H. R. Mussey. 

The New Protectionism. By J. A. HOBSON. London, T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1916. — 152 pp. 

Advocates of free trade in England — those whose faith in the 
fiscal system adopted in 1846 has not been weakened by the war, as 
well as those who have been much perplexed as to how to deal with 
Germany after the astounding revelations of German character and 
aims that have come with the war — must be deriving much satisfac- 
tion from Mr. Hobson's searching analysis of the new protection, and 
of the results likely to follow if protection and tariff preferences are 
adopted by Great Britain. Mr. Hobson's book will also be stimu- 
lating to Dr. Charles Eliot, Professor Henry Farnam, Professor Gid- 
dings, and the other twenty-two American publicists who signed the 
memorial of May 7, 1917, to Balfour and Viviani, expressing regret 
that after the war there is to be " an economic war between the 
present foes," a contest which the signers of the memorial fear "could 



